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The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. 
—St. John. 
* * * * 
The Senate Act Judgment. 

On 9th November 1956 the writer of this note was sit- 
ting in a cafe having morning tea. On one side of him sat 
a dominee of the Dutch Reformed Church and on the 
other side sat an Afrikaans-speaking farmer who is known 
to be a strong supporter of the Nationalist Party. During 
the morning the radio had announced in a spot message 
that by a ten-to-one majority judgment the Appeal Court 
had dismissed the appeal of two Coloured voters against 
the Senate Act. The news was conveyed by the farmer to 
the dominee by means of this question : ““ Have you heard 
that we have won ?”’ 

The personal form of the question reveals exactly the 
motive of the legislation that was tested in the Appeal 
Court. There is a body of politicians in South Africa 
which speaks of itself as “‘ we.”” It has become clear since 
the Nationalist Party has been in power, that these politi- 
cians are determined to remain in power and to force on 
the country a social and legislative pattern that will keep 
them in power until doomsday. One of the schemes that 
they have operated in order to ensure political security of 
tenure, is the removal of the Coloured voters from the 
common voters’ roll despite the fact that the Coloured 
voters could only have influenced an election in six out of 
forty-two seats where they held votes. By means of a 
legislative cake-walk round the entrenched clauses of the 
Constitution of the Union, the Coloured voters have now 
been removed from the common roll by the judgment of 
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the Appeal Court, for it was two Coloured voters who 
challenged the validity of the legislation removing them 
from the common roll. 

As far as the Coloured people of South Africa are con- 
cerned in this matter, they have been prepared for the 
judgment by their daily contact with the effects of discri- 
minating social legislation designed to create frustration 
and unsettlement so that they might not progress along 
the road of culture and civilizatior. Some still had a 
hope that the law-courts would take a stand against the 
use of legislation for political party purposes. Others felt 
that their place on the common roll was a symbol of their 
affinity with the European and their distinction from the 
overpowering social impact of the Africans in the labour 
market and social life. Now that hope has gone, and in- 
stead of tagging along with the Europeans, they are 
presented with the temptation of becoming the leaders of 
the non-Whites. Within ten years there will be very few 
young Africans in South Africa who will not be able to 
speak Afrikaans, the language of the Coloureds and of the 
Nationalist Party, and there can be no doubt about to 
whom the Africans will look for leadership. Within 
twenty years the effects of social contacts between Coloured 
and Africans in the Cape will have political consequences 
that will make European South Africa rue the day that the 
Coloured voters were removed from the common roll. 

* * * * 
Implementing the White Paper. 

According to the Pretoria correspondent of the Daily 
Dispatch, an official of the Department of Native Affairs 
announced on 6th November the biggest step forward yet 
taken by the Government in giving effect to its policy of 
separate development. It is the implementation of the 
““twenty-one decisions contained in the White Paper on 
the Tomlinson Commission Report.” The official added 
that a clear and practical pattern of apartheid had emerged 
from the mists of technical discussions and debates and a 
pattern was now being implemented which could be seen 
and understood by the man in the street. Three senior 
Government officials, Mr. Dodds, Dr. de Villiers, and Mr. 
van H. Tullekom have been appointed to assist in giving 
effect to the policy points contained in the White Paper. 

Among other duties Mr. Dodds will organise an invest- 
ment establishment, which was announced in the White 
Paper, which will start with a nest-egg of £500,000 and the 
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resources, chiefly forestry, mining and agriculture. Dr. 
de Villiers’ main task will be the propagating and estab- 
lishment of industries near to and in the Native areas and 
to give technical advice to the Minister of Native Affairs 
in these fields. All the necessary ground work had been 
completed for the appointment of an inter-departmental 
advisory committee on which the Departments of Native 
Affairs, Railways, Forestry, Water Affairs, Mines, Econo- 
mics and Markets, Labour and Economic Affairs, will be 
represented at a very high official level. At the time the 
Government announced that it would not be desirable to 
establish a development body as proposed in Chapter 48 
of the Tomlinson Report but that a special official (Dr. de 
Villiers) and an Inter-Departmental Advisory Committee 
would make a start with the planning and erection of 
industries near to and in the Native areas. The urbanisa- 
tion of Natives in the Native areas who could not be 
allocated farm land was also receiving attention and Mr. 
J. G. van H. Tullekom had been appointed Control Official 
for the Development of Bantu Towns. There are already 
72 suitable sites which were in various stages of planning. 
Thirteen were already laid out as towns and ten of these 
had been proclaimed including Umkomaas, Hammans- 
kraal and Palmaryville. In other fields of great economic 
significance the Minister of Native Affairs had imple- 
mented development plans for Native areas. A sisal 
nursery had already been established in the Northern 
Transvaal and negotiations were going on for the purchase 
of two million New Zealand hemp plants in Swaziland to 
launch the fibre production programme. Progress was 
also being made with the first 1,500 acres of the sugar 
development programme as a first step in a five years pro- 
gramme for the development of 20,000 acreas. Every one 
of the 21 decisions in the Government’s White Paper 
received the urgent attention of the Minister and his 
department and progress was being made in implementing 
all of them. 
* * * * 


We wish the twenty-one decisions had been enumerated 
in detail, so as to see their actual and relevant importance, 
and to compare them with the numerous important re- 
commendations of the Tomlinson Report which the 
Government declined toimplement. We find it of interest 
to note also the claim being advanced that various far- 
reaching projects, which will no doubt involve large 
financial commitments, are being set on foot. Yet when the 
Tomlinson Commission recommended that £104,000,000 
be spent in ten years, Government spokesmen advanced 
what the Cape Times described as “‘ the pitiful evasion”’ 
that no Government could budget for more than the year 
ohead. 


* * * * 
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The Bantu Education Act Extraordinary. 

We have been interested in a communication sent by © 
the Secretary for Native Affairs to the Secretary of the 
Christian Council in regard to the Bantu Education Act. 
It contains the following : 


‘When the Bantu Education Act came into operation 


the choice was left to Church bodies either to retain control 
of schools previously administered by them at a reduced 
subsidy or to hand over the schools to the control of the 
Bantu communities. 

“Only the Roman Catholic Church elected to choose 
the first alternative in respect of their schools in general. 
In the case of a few secondary schools controlled by differ- 
ent churches the same alternative was chosen. 

“Similarly the Seventh Day Adventist Church re- 
quested that it be permitted to retain control of its schools 
which were always private and unsubsidized schools. 

“Thus the churches themselves exercised their own 
free choice and the Department cannot in any way be held 
responsible for the differential development which took 
place.” 

We expect soon that in one of our law courts the defence 
will be advanced by those guilty of a city “ hold-up ”’ that 
they are inno way responsibie for the fact that some of their 
victims were shot through resisting, while others success- 
fully dodged the bullets and escaped. The term “ differ- 
ential development” should provide the Churches with a 
subject for prolonged and wondering rumination. 

* * * * 
The Return of Seretse Khama. 

The British Government has ended the exile of the 
former chief Seretse Khama and permitted him to return 
to Bechuanaland. His return has been hedged about with 
conditions. He has renounced the chieftainship for him- 
self and his children. Chief Tshekedi Khama has also 
reafirmed his own earlier renunciation. Instead of a 
chief there is to be an Advisory Council, the chairman of 
which is Rasebolai who has recently been managing the 
tribe’s affairs. Both Seretse and Tshekedi will be free to 
take part in local politics and they have promised to 
co-operate with Rasebolai. The British Government 
hopes ‘that this settlement will enable the Bamangwato 
to forget their differences and to unite in working for the 
progress and well-being of the tribe and the whole of 
Bechuanaland.” 

We are inclined to agree with those who believe this will 
prove no lasting solution. The Bamangwato are not 
likely to be content to see their chief—for this many still 
consider Seretse to be—take a back seat while moving out 
and in among them. They will bring much pressure to 
bear upon him to assert his position. The position of 
Tshekedi also as an ordinary member of an Advisory 
Council is to be difficult. There is a tendency in some 
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quarters to regard Seretse as a kind of South African Duke 
of Windsor. But the latter has never in twenty years had 
any encouragement to reside in Britain or take part in the 
nation’s affairs. 

* * * * 
The late Rt. Hon. G. B. van Zyl. 

It is with deep regret that we record the passing of the 
Right Honourable Gideon Brand van Zyl, who was the 
first one of South African birth to be appointed Governor- 
General of the Union. In many quarters testimony has 
been borne to his distinguished services in numerous 
fields : in parliament, in the law courts, in war services, in 
municipal and provincial affairs, in university courts and 
other educational bodies, in gardening, and in sport. But 
what endeared him most to many was that he was a Chris- 
tian gentleman, devoted to the work of the Church, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Sunday Schools, and 
other aspects of the ‘“‘ good cause.” Withal there was a 
humility and a humanity that put men and women of all 
classes immediately at their ease, while at the same time he 
adorned with marked dignity the high offices he filled. He 
was one of the truest friends of the various Non-European 
sections of the community, honouring them as men and 
women and citizens of South Africa, and ever seeking their 
highest good. To ourselves, and to institutions like 
Lovedale, he proved more than once a ready and under- 
standing helper. With countless others we extend to his 
ideal life-companion, Mrs. van Zyl, our respectful and 
heartfelt sympathy. 

* * * * 
Yehudi Menuhin and Race Relations. 

Mr. Yehudi Menuhin, the world-famous violinist, who 
has been playing to Johannesburg Festival audiences, is 
reported, according to New Age, to have given his views on 
appeals recently made that international artistes should 
adopt a policy of boycott when asked to play to audiences 
gathered on a segregated basis. ‘“‘I believe in every 
possible contact between artistes and people, whatever 
their colour,” said Mr. Menuhin,°“‘I do not believe in 
cutting your nose to spite your face. Any sort of contact 
is worthwhile and if artistes can’t play to mixed audiences 
they must play to each group separately.” There were 
many in the United States, he said, who felt that artistes 
should boycott South Africa altogether, but he did not 
agree with that attitude. ‘‘ The more contact the better. 
If I had taken up that attitude I wouldn’t have had the 
wonderful experience of playing toa Non-White audience 
last night and my experience of playing in Orlando six 
years ago.” Mr. Menuhin said: “It is a matter of 
maturing to understand that the chip-on-the-shoulder 
approach is wrong. Such people when they do have 
success, will not be worthy of the people they represent. 
Speaking as a Jew, I represent a race which has spent 
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thousands of years in Ghettoes. ‘Those who wear chips on 
their shoulders succumb to the Ghetto mentality and they 
are the people who become most ruthless in exploiting 
when they are in a position to do so. I repeat that the 
attitude should be to concentrate on all positive contact.” 
* % * * 

Trade Unions and the Church. 

In various lands increasing attention is being given with 
a view to bringing the Churches into closer contact with 
the Trade Union and other movements. As an example 
of this we feel our readers may be interested in an effort 
made by one of the Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland. 


Last winter the Presbytery of Hamilton appointed a 
Special Committee to inquire into the causes of the strike 
at the factories of Rolls-Royce Limited. It did this be- 
cause of the distress suffered by many church members 
and their families. When the Special Committee report- 
ed to the Presbytery, it made recommendations which 
were unanimously approved by the Presbytery :— 


(1) “‘ That Christian workers in their own interests as 
in the interests of others should accept greater 
responsibility and show a keener interest in the 
Trade Union Movement with particular reference 
to the important, and often vital office of shop 
steward ; 


(2) ‘That courses should be arranged as soon as 
possible so that church members may be given 
guidance as to the place of Christian action in 
industry.” 

A course of seven talks and discussions was arranged 
and were given in the Public Library, Airdrie, and in 
North Dalziel Church Hall, Motherwell. The speakers 
gave the same talk in both centres. 


The speakers included the Rev. William Eadie, Airdrie 
High Church, Mr. John Sullivan, South of Scotland 
Electricity Board, Mr. John Robertson, Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, Mr. Penry Jones, Industrial Secretary, 
Iona Community, Mr. Robert Vint, Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union, Mr. George Taylor, National Chairman, 
Scottish Christian Industrial Order. The subjects cover- 
ed by the Talks were ‘‘ The Vital Place of Trade Unions 
in the Community Today,” “The Growth of the Trade 
Union Movement,” ‘‘ The Place and Function of the 
Shop Steward,” “‘ Causes of Industrial Dispute,” ‘ The 
Christian Trade Unionist,’ ‘“‘ The Aims of the Scottish 
Christian Industrial Order,’ the series ending with a 
Brains Trust and Discussion under the Chairmanship of 
the Rey. William MacIntyre, Church of Scotland Organiser 
for Industrial Chaplaincies. 

We would like to see efforts of this kind made in South 
Africa. 
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The Tomlinson Report and the Churches 


ERHAPS the Churches have not given the full consi- 
deration they ought to the comments and recom- 
mendations of the Tomlinson Report on the work of 
Churches and Missionary Societies in South Africa. We 
propose, therefore, in this article to summarize what the 
Report says, and to note the Government’s reactions. 

The Commission puts much emphasis on spiritual 
development of the Bantu. 

In regard to missionary work the Commission declares 
that the State can learn certain things : 

(1) that all labour for the betterment of the Bantu does 

produce results : 

(2) that all this type of labour must be done by the 

Europeans who provide leadership, and by the 
Bantu who act as the real points of contact with the 
masses ; 

(3) that the Bantu must be systematically trained and 

also employed in the higher posts ; and 

(4) that this procedure is acceptable to the Bantu them- 

selves. 

We are told that a survey of the relative strength of 
churches reveals that Churches with a South African 
orientation have nearly two and a half times as many 
adherents among the Bantu as the overseas Churches have. 
And the missions of the Churches with a joint or integrated 
church connection have a greater hold over the Bantu and 
Asiatics than the churches which wish to bring separate 
but independent churches into existence among them. 

Furthermore, it is clear that South Africa does not need 
more missionary societies. The South African Churches, 
together with their Coloured and Bantu members, we are 
told, are fully capable of converting the remaining heathen 
to Christianity, provided they accept their missionary 
calling completely and fulfil it properly. Of the entire 
population 63.2 per cent are Christians and 36.8 per cent 
are Non-Christians. ‘This 63.2 per cent must accept 
responsibility for the speedy conversion of the remaining 
36.8 p r cent of the non-Christians in the Union. 

THE GREATEST PROBLEM 

The Commission makes important recommendations 
affecting the Churches. It declares that the greatest and 
most difficult problem confronting the Commission was 
the fact that it appeared as if all efforts in connection with 
the development of the Bantu Areas were held up by the 
unwillingness of the Bantu. It is said, “ How to convert 
this reluctance into spontaneous and purposeful action is 
the central problem. The question which the Commis- 
sion put to itself was: Can the Christian Religion and 
Education perhaps achieve this? In order to find out, a 
series of questions, extending over the entire range of 
Bantu life was put to the churches,” 


The Commission says that the replies bear witness to 
the miraculous power which has radically affected the 
lives of the Bantu in such a way that no natural, scientific 
explanation can be found for the transformation which 
has taken place in their lives. It is a supernatural power 
which has asserted itself in their lives and in every aspect 
of them. ‘The Christian Religion has influenced the Bantu 
for good physically, intellectually, morally, with respect to 
the domestic and family life, and with respect to tribal and 
national life. ‘To the question whether missionary work 
has been a worthwhile undertaking up till now, and will 
continue to be in the future, if looked at from the point of 
view of the national economy, the reply is emphatically in 
the affirmative. The Churches, we are told, hold that the 
only safeguard for European civilization in South Africa is 
an intensified effort to evangelize the non-Christians. 

The Commission says that 8,000 Bantu and European 
ministers and missionaries must be furnished. Their 
training should be the best available, and should in the 
case of the Bantu preferably be coupled with the work of 
one or other of the Bantu universities. The Churches 
ought also to extend all their Sunday and Bible School 
activities, using every evangelistic means available. 


SUPPORT FOR THE CHURCHES 


We are told that the Commission was very strongly 
impressed by the constructive work, spiritual and other- 
wise, which can be done by the right sort of spiritual 
worker in South Africa, and, therefore, wishes to recom- 
mend very strongly that as part of its welfare programme 
for the Bantu, the State, in addition to indirect support, 
should also make a generous direct contribution in the 
form of regular financial support in connection with the 
training of spiritual workers and missionaries (both Euro- 
pean and Bantu). ‘This, however, it is added, is a matter 
in which the churches concerned should take the initiative, 
and which can subsequently be arranged effectively in 
consultation with the State. If the aim is to train 4000 
missionaries and Bantu spiritual workers during the first 
ten years, this, at the rate of £100 per student per year (a 
four year course) will mean a total amount of £160,000 a 
year. 

It is also recommended that the State should grant sub- 
sidies in connection with missionary work as such. Support 
of this kind, it is recommended, should only be given to 
accredited churches in proportion to the number of Euro- 
pean adherents the Church has. 

We a°e told that in reply to a direct question put to them, 
the majority of the Churches were in favour of the State 
taking over control of education and medical services, but 
under certain conditions, among which were : 
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(i) that the state control should apply to the institutions 
of all the churches and that no church should then be 
entitled to conduct private undertakings of this nature ; 

(ii) that religious education should be accorded its full 
rights in the schools ; 

(iii) that the churches (i.e. those recognised by the 
State) should be able to exercise their spiritual influence 
fully in schools and hospitals ; 

(iv) that a strict selection of teaching and hospital per- 
sonnel should take place beforehand and that supervision 
should be strict as regards their conduct and spiritual life. 

The Commission identifies itself with all this, because 
it says that in this manner missionaries will be placed in a 
better position to attend to their real task, namely purely 
spiritual labour. Above all, the Churches are called, we 
are told, to the task of purifying and rectifying racial rela- 
tions by means of their evangelical work in order to ensure 
a peaceful and prosperous future for South Africa. 

The Churches are advised along what lines they should 
pursue their task, keeping always in view that 47.4 per 
cent of the Bantu are still unconverted and that the danger 
exists that we may have to deal with a secularised Bantu- 
dom, consisting of persons who may have a completely 
atheistic-materialistic outlook. 

It is advocated that the State take over control of the 
32 mission hospitals in Bantu areas and the 34 mission 
hospitals in non-Bantu areas, but the churches should 
minister to the spiritual needs of patients and staff in all 
hospitals. 

The Commission recommends the abolition of the 
radius rule, i.e. the restriction that a denomination may 
not erect a school or church building within five miles of 
an existent church or school building belonging to another 
denomination. Church sites will be allotted by an 
advisory body of the recognised churches, with the Chief 
Native Commissioner as chairman. 

SEPARATIST CHURCHES 

The Commission was much exercised about ecclesiastical 
Sectarianism and Separatism among the Bantu. It says 
that the members of these splinter movements total 
761,000 and no fewer than 1,286 applications for Govern- 
ment recognition figure on the Departmental waiting list. 

The Commission recommends : 

(1) the freezing of the further recognition of churches 
for as long as the State considers it necessary. ‘There are 
already 78 churches which enjoy the privilege of Govern- 
ment recognition ; 

(2) employment of educated and well disposed Bantu 
ministers of recognised churches in connection with 
general matters affecting the Bantu, e.g. to serve on Bantu 
authorities. 

(3) stricter supervision of the activities of Sectarian 
movements ; 
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(4) provision of financial assistance in connection with 
the training of missionary workers of the churches receiv- 
ing state recognition ; 

(5) licensing of all persons who wish to do ecclesiastical 
work among the Bantu. 

Candidates, we are told, will have to comply with the 
following requirements among others : 

(a) production of acceptable certificates in connection 
with their training ; and 

(b) production of reliable testimonials regarding their 
character and conduct. “‘ It is impossible for the State to 
permit or protect camouflaged witch-doctors, exploiters, 
or communists among the Bantu. The clerical garb 
sometimes serves as a cloak for such persons.” 

The Commission urges greater unity in collaboration 
among the Churches. 

It also recommends that the Churches should be directly 
represented on the bodies which the State may call into 
being to develop the Bantu Areas. 

The Commission recommends inter alia : 

(1) the institution of a special section: ‘‘ Church and 
Mission Matters ”’ in the Department of Native Affairs ; 

(2) registration de novo of all churches and missionary 
societies ; 

(3) the issue of permits to all missionary workers who 
wish to labour among the Bantu ; 

(4) the issue of special licences to missionary workers 
who wish to work in the Bantu Areas as such ; 

(5) wholehearted support of the State by the Churches 
in connection with the assumption by the first named of 
control over Bantu education and possibly of medical 
services at a later date. 

We are told : “ The State and the Churches do not form 
an antithesis in South Africa. On the contrary, the one is 
the team mate of the other. In South Africa they are 
certainly dependent upon one another, especially as regards 
the spiritual and temporal elevation of the Bantu. Good 
mission policy is good government policy in South Africa 
and forms the basis of a sound racial policy. 

“ Moreover, the State and the Churches must accept 
the fact that it was by no mere accident that European 
Christianity established itself at the southern point of 
Africa, but that a high and exalted purpose was intended. 
In actual fact the Sovereignty and Omnipotence of God 
is accepted as an article of the Union Constitution, and an 

rticle which is entrenched also in the Christian conscience 
of the vast majority of the citizens. South African 
Christianity must be made and kept conscious of its voca- 
tion as regards the rest of Africa........All this calls for 
sacrifice. The best of our European sons and daughters 


will have to serve as ‘ Missionaries’ in every sphere of 
life? 
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THE GOVERNMENT REACTION 

What is the Government’s reaction to much of this? 
The White Paper tells us and it deserves careful study. 

The Commission was commended for the factual 
material it had collected and presented in systematic form. 
Government also supported the stand taken by the 
Commission on the general policy trends advocated for the 
country, namely (a) Integration or Apartheid (that is to 
say, separate development), and (b) the planned develop- 
ment of the Bantu Areas based on ethnic grouping. The 
Government welcomed the unequivocal rejection of the 
policy of Integration and of any theories on a possible 
middle course. 

More than a hint however was given that while the 
determination of facts could be a matter of scientific proof, 
the choice of the methods by which aims might be realised 
was a matter for private judgment. Thus the Govern- 
ment must take into account the views and judgments that 
come to it from many quarters and not merely from the 
Commission. This opened the door widely for the 
Government’s rejection or postponement of many of the 
Commission’s proposals. Very early in the White 
Paper the important proviso was announced that the 
Government accepted in principle certain proposals, but 
the financial implications, the methods of providing funds, 
and the distribution of new expenditure over the years 
would require further attention. 

With reference to the Commission’s recommendations 
regarding the Churches, we are told that the Government 
is completely at one with the Commission in its high esteem 
of the great value of the positive religious work of Churches 
performed in the right spirit, and it will render all the 
assistance which is fitting and within its powers. 

The establishment of a special branch in the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs for Church and Mission activities is 
for the present too ambitious, but the Government is 
nevertheless prepared to detail a special officer in the 
Department to deal with matters falling within this cate- 
gory. He will serve as liaison Officer between the Depart- 
ment and the Churches, and because of expert knowledge 
in this field, may be in a position to help them when plan- 
ning their activities, if requested to do so. 

The Native Affairs Commission, we are told, will, in 
collaboration with the Department of Native Affairs, 
thoroughly investigate the implication of the recommenda- 
tions on the registration anew of all Churches and societies 
as well as the recommendations on the issue of permits to 
all missionary workers, and in particular to those who 
desire to work in Bantu areas. 

The radius rule has already been abolished since the 
introduction of the new system of Bantu Education, and 
on the advice of the Native Affairs Commission new rules 
for the allocation of occupation rights have been adopted, 
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The Minister of Native Affairs has, we are told in the © 


White Paper, repeatedly warned against the haphazard 
growth of a large number of religious organisations 
amongst the Bantu, and has appealed to the recognised 
Churches and the Bantu community to effect the re-union 
of allied groups. The policy, already in force for a long 
time, of refusing to grant privileges to new groups and of 
demanding a high standard, in terms of congregations 
served and numbers of registered members, before con- 
sidering recognition, has unfortunately not proved to be an 
effective deterrent. Whether the State should go still 
further and intervene, as suggested, by a system of licens- 
ing approved church workers and thereby possibly curtail- 
ing religious liberty, we are plainly told is open to very 
very grave doubt. The Government is not prepared to 
approve such steps. 

The time is not regarded as opportune for the transfer 
of the subsidisation of hospitals and medical services to 
Bantu authorities or to the Bantu Community, and trans- 
fer to the Union Government is not deemed advisable. 

A further important declaration is that the Government 
does not see its way clear to subsidise missionary work as 
there are recognised denominations whose outlook on the 
Bantu and his development is not in accordance with the 
requirements of the Commission itself, and if they were to 
be assisted the object of the recommendation would be 
defeated. At the same time it will not be in the interest of 
the State or of the Churches if the State were to discrimi- 
nate between denominations by granting subsidies subject 
to certain tests, as the latter might be regarded as based on 
political or other partisan considerations. The same 
objection, it is declared, applies in the case of contribu- 
tions by the State towards the training of missionary 
workers. 

CLOSING COMMENTS 

There is much that is good in the Tomlinson Report. 
We of the Churches ought to be profoundly grateful that 
so thorough an investigation of the economic factors has 
been made. They have laid bare the facts as never before. 
The grimness of the situation in the reserves is now for all 
to see. 

We should welcome the Government’s declarations that 
it would not be in the interest of the State or of the Churches 
if the State were to discriminate between denominations 
by granting subsidies subject to certain tests. We may 
well believe that it would be inevitable, in the present 
circumstances, that such subsidies would tend to be based 
on political or other partisan considerations. 

We may welcome too the Government’s doubts and 
hesitations about inaugurating a system of licensing 
approved Church workers and thereby possibly curtailing 
religious liberty. 

The fact is, the Government has already gone too far in 
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curtailing the freedom of the Churches by means of the 
Bantu Education Act. We might well have thought that 
in this twentieth century the Churches of this land could 
not have been given the cruel choice of handing over to 
Government their colleges for the training of teachers or 
seeing these colleges die. 

It may be that the further inroads on the liberties of the 
Church and its workers, recommended in the Tomlinson 
Report will be, like so many other of the Report’s recom- 
mendations, consigned to the limbo of disregarded and 


The Reconstituted Senate 


N the Act of Union, which was the legal basis upon 
which the four territories now forming the provinces 
came together to form the Union, it was enacted, inter 
alia, all parties consenting, that unless both Houses of 
Parliament, the Assembly and the Senate, sitting together 
in a special joint session, decided by a two-thirds majority 
to alter the existing franchise rights of the Native and 
Coloured communities, these should continue as they-were 
at the time of Union. 

These rights were : (a) the enrolment of qualified Natives 
and Coloureds on the common rolls of each Cape delimited 
constituency and (b) the nomination to the Senate by the 
Government of four European Senators with special 
knowledge of the Native and Coloured Communities of 
the Union. 

In 1936, by means of such a joint sitting as was contem- 
plated in the Act of Union, the franchise rights of the Cape 
Native voters were altered, the effect of which was their 
removal from the common roll and their representation in 
the Assembly by three special European members elected 
by three large constituencies. 

At the same time it was enacted that the non-Europeans 
of the Union should elect to the Senate four members— 
one for the Transvaal-Orange Free State, one for Natal 
and two for the Cape. These were additional to the four 
nominated Senators mentioned above. 

However regrettable inthe eyes of many these ali cesaons 
were, they were yet carried through in accordance with 
the Act of Union. 

In 1951 the Government passed an Act through both 
Houses for the separate representation of Coloured voters 
but it failed to obtain the requisite two-thirds majority at 
a joint sitting. 

After various attempts to overcome this obstacle, all of 
which were successfully contested in the courts, in 1951, 
in the ordinary course of legislation, the Government 
carried an Act through both Houses separately greatly 
increasing the number of senators, with the intention, in 
the words of the Appeal Court Judgment “ so as to provide 
the government with a two-thirds majority of the members 
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forgotten things. One prays that it may be so, but even 

as things are perhaps it is timely for our Churches, with all 

their traditions of liberty, to re-echo the words of Beza to 
the King of Navarre : 

*“‘ Sire, it belongs in truth to the Church of God.... 

to receive blows and not to give them, but may it please 

you to remember that it is an anvil that has worn out 


many hammers.” 
R.H.W.S. 


Legality versus Equity 


of both houses—a majority which the Government did 
not command so long as the old Senate existed.”’ ‘The 
system upon which the Senate was constituted was also 
altered. 

In 1956 the Government with a secured majority of two- 
thirds of both Houses, passed an Act validating the 
Separate Representation of Voters Act of 1951, and pre- 
pared to make arrangements for transferring the Coloured 
voters to a separate roll. ‘Two Coloured voters appealed 
against the alleged diminution of their status on the ground 
that the Senate as reconstituted was not a “ 
terms of the Act of Union. 

By a majority of ten to one in an augmented appeal 
bench, the appeal of these Coloured men has been dis- 
missed, the Chief Justice in the course of his judgment 
concluding : “it cannot in my opinion be said that the 
reconstituted Senate is not a Senate in the ordinary sense 
of the word. In the present case the legislative plan which 
was adopted was to pass two Acts—the Senate Act and the 
Validation of the Separate Representation of Voters Act 
—each of which fell within the competence of the legisla- 
ture concerned.” 

The dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice Schreiner was 
based on the submission that the Senate as reconstituted 
was not a Senate in terms of the Act of Union but an ad 
hoc Senate created for the express purpose of obtaining a 
two-thirds majority and so accomplishing artificially what 
the Government had either not the hope of obtaining or 
not the patience to wait for in the ordinary course of 
legislation, as had happened in the case of the Native 
Franchise Acts of 1936. ‘‘ Prima facie,” says Mr. Justice 
Schreiner in his dissenting judgment, “‘the framers of 
the constitution did not intend that Parliament, that is, in 
effect, the Government, acting through its majority, should 
have the power, by bicameral legislation, to convert an 
insufficient majority in a joint session into a sufficient one 
merely by invoking the procedure of nomination or its 
equivalent.”’ 

Continuing, Mr. Justice Schreiner says: “‘ it was the 
Houses of Parliament constituted in order to carry out 
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generally the legislative work of the Union, and only such 
Houses, that would prima facie be understood by the 
ordinary reader to have been intended by the proviso. 
The argument for the Government amounted to this : 
the Senate Act taken by itself was legal because it did not 
touch the appellants’ voting rights. It was only prepara- 
tory. The 1956 (“ Validation”) Act taken by itself was 
also legal, because it was passed by a two-thirds majority 
of a joint session. There were two separate fields which 
did not overlap and each was legal. Consequently, 
although the two parts were parts of a single legislative 
plan to bring about a result which could not be brought 
about by a bare majority of each House, by the means 
adopted the bare majority of each House had been able to 
achieve the desired result. There appears to be no 
authority for the proposition that such piecemeal progres- 
sion avoids invalidity and it seems contrary to principle.” 


Mr. Justice Schreiner goes on to argue that the reason- 
ing behind this process is, in effect, dangerously like the 
elementary logical fallacy of composition : Can you carry 
this, and this, and this? Well, then. You can carry this 
and this and this! This is simpler than the example he 
employs, is, in fact, the expression reduced to its lowest 
terms. Is this legal? And this? Now combine them, 
and you get irreproachable legality! But unfortunately, 
in the judgment of the common man, morality has flown 
out of the window! What has in fact happened, is that 
the process of government, that in which above all other 
things we need to have faith, has received a fatal blow and 
the ordinary citizen is now reduced to the state of saying 
and fearing that anything may happen ! 


The conclusion of the dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice 
Schreiner, after rigorous reasoning is: “In the light of 
these considerations, what I referred to earlier as the prima 
facie correct view, seems to me to be confirmed. I hold 
accordingly that on the proper construction of the South 
Africa Act, a Senate constituted ad hoc for the purpose of 
securing by nomination or its equivalent a two-thirds 
majority in a contemplated Joint Sitting is not a House of 
Parliament within the meaning of the proviso. For these 
reasons I would allow the appeal and grant an order declar- 
ing the South Africa Act Amendment Act of 1956 to be of 
no legal force and effect.”” In this judgment we in this 
magazine concur. 


Dr. R. G. Cochrane and Leprosy. 

Dr. R. G. Cochrane, world authority on Leprosy and 
Government Adviser on the disease, was able recently to 
give reassurance and hope regarding this one-time dread 
disease, which is not nearly so infectious to adults as is 
generally imagined, and treatment with the new drugs gives 
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every hope of cure or at least control. Dr. Cochrane 
started his leprosy work in India thirty-two years ago as a 
medical missionary under the Church of Scotland and it is 
as a missionary that he prefers to regard his vitally import- 
ant work in this sphere. The modern view is to treat — 
leprosy as an ordinary disease or illness and symptomatic of — 
this change of outlook is that those who suffer from leprosy 
are no longer called “lepers ” but patients. Dr. Cochrane 
pointed out that the incidence of leprosy varied in different 
parts of the world but it was a curious fact that the light” 
skinned races got the disease much more severely than the 
dark. All leprosy was not infective, but children were 
more liable to contract the disease than adults and should 
be segregated from possible infection. Now, said Dr. 
Cochrane, there was as much hope or more for the leprosy 
patient as for those suffering from tuberculosis, and by 
segregation of infective cases and the effective use of 
sulphone drugs leprosy in some areas could be effectively 
controlled. In many cases leprosy healed itself or control 
was established by treatment with the drugs and there was 
no reason why the healed patients should not continue in 
their work. There was no reason nowadays for the crip- — 
pling deformities which the disease used to bring, for 
physiotherapy and surgery made deformity unnecessary. — 
Dr. Cochrane said that it was difficult to get doctors to do 
leprosy work, some feeling (though wrongly) that the ~ 
disease was largely controlled and only a matter of dis- 
tributing pills. And the practical difficulty was the re- 
absorption of a medical missionary into the Health Service, 
Leprosy and its control, however, remained a tremendous 
challenge, particularly research into its points of contact 
with other diseases. 


* * * * 


‘‘The History of Christian Missions in South 
Africa.”’ 

Since it was published in 1910 this book of the late 
Professor J. du Plessis has been regarded as a standard 
work. For long, however, the need has been felt that it 
should be reprinted and brought up-to-date. Happily 
this task is likely soon to be undertaken by no less an 
authority than Professor G. B. A. Gerdener. Professor 
Gerdener invites missionaries who have arrived in the 
country since 1900 or are not mentioned in the book to 
send him notes about their coming and their present 
activities. He would also welcome accounts from Church 
and Mission authorities of the principal developments in 
their work since 1910. It is hoped that all concerned will 
bend their energies towards supplying the data needed so 
that the revision will be as thorough and complete as 
possible. Letters should be addressed to Dr. G. B. A. 
Gerdener, Stellenbosch. 


* * 
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History 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE NATAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 1956 
By Rev. O. Sarndal 


CHRISTIANITY is a religion well founded in history. 

Non-Christian religions all over the world are 
characterized by being systems, more or less philoso- 
phical, of thought and mind. They are doctrines and 
summaries of certain teachings, results of intellectual or 
spiritual efforts of man. Christianity is naturally also a 
system of doctrines and contains much teaching from 
various periods of mankind. But it is not only and not 
even foremost teaching. Its genuine character is life. 
Christianity is life, just as our Lord once said : “ I am the 
life.’ And this is the greatest that can be said of any 
religion, of any way to salvation: It is life, genuine and 
unadulterated life, and it leads to life, lasting, everlasting, 
life. 

As a religion of life, being closely connected with life, 
Christianity is deeply rooted in history. It is not a system 
of more or less vague imaginations. 2 Pet. 1: 16, “ For 
we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eyewitnesses of his majesty.” It 
is firmly grounded in this world of ours. It became part 
of our own existence, it ‘‘ dwelt among us,”’ (Jn. 1 : 14) we 
“beheld its glory” (Jn. 1: 14). No doubt, the origin of 
Christianity was in the other world, with God, (Jn. 1: 1, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God,....’) but its revelation was among men, in history 
of man, planted like a tree which was destined to cover the 
earth with its branches: ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is like 
to a grain of mustard seed....and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof’ (Matt. 13: 31-32). 

When God called his faithful servant Abraham out of 
Ur in the Chaldees, God said His “‘ Yes”’ to history. In 
that moment God willed history to be the arena on which 
He planned to reveal His Glory. Through Abraham and 
later through His chosen people Israel, God in the Old 
Testament made His will known. Israel, like Abraham, 
became His servant to spread the knowledge of the one 
true God among the nations. Like everything belonging 
to the human realm, Israel was beset with weakness and 
proved itself not worthy of the manifold grace of God. 
But through Israel’s contact with the Gentiles in peace 
and warfare the name of the true God was made known 
and became an object for fear and reverence beyond the 
borders of Israel. 

The concept of God as being the universal God of all 
times and all peoples had not as yet appeared in its full 
clearness, not even in Israel, But gradually, as time went 


on, this idea took a more distinct form in Israel. And by 
the time our Lord was heralded by the angels in the first 
Christmas-night and born in the manger in Bethlehem the 
world at large was prepared to receive the Son of the most 
High God. Not so, however, that all nations were already 
convinced in their heart that God was one and the only 
Creator and Sustainer. But in the innermost corners of 
the heart, mankind had by this time to a very great extent 
realised the futility of worshipping their own deities and 
were longing for and stretching forth to some thing more 
dependable and lasting. ‘This is the period in history to 
which St. Paul refers in the well known words “‘ the fulness 
of time’’ (Gal. 4: 4). 

Again a divine manifestation in history, much greater 
and overwhelming than any one before in history, takes 
place. This time it is the very incarnation of God Himself 
amongst man, to which we have referred above, and with 
which St. John is so deeply concerned in the first chapter 
of his Gospel. And here more than anywhere else, the 
close connection of God with history is manifested. The 
eternal, almight*, omniscient, omnipresent God enters this 
world, not as an idea, a thought, a system of philosophy, 
but in human form, in the visible form of Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten Son. What He said, did and worked on 
earth was seen by all. The Scribes and Pharisees the 
Sadducees and the ordinary people, all saw and pondered 
over it, each one with the thoughts of his own mind. All 
who perceived it spread it in one or other ways to others who 
were not in a position to be eyewitnesses. The news 
spread. Even those that thought ill of it became mission- 
aries in their own way by telling others of what they saw 
and heard. God worked with the means of history on the 
arena of history in order to achieve His final end: the 
salvation of man. 

So He did also in the final dramatic act of His manifesta- 
tion on earth in and through the last sufferings, the cruci- 
fixion, death and resurrection of Christ. In an infinitely 
humble way the Son of God went the way to the Cross as 
the worst evildoers of this world had to do, sharing their 
shame and death. Here the mystery of the connection 
between the Divine and the historical reaches impene- 
trable depths, at least as far as human intellect is concerned. 
Closer and more in imate with history God never was. At 
the same time the infinite distance between God and man 
never was more fully revealed than on the Cross of Golgotha. 

The Spirit of God still proceeds after the world-histori- 
cal events at Golgotha to reveal itself through men, chosen 
for this particular purpose : Peter, John, Paul and others, 
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all the faithful apostles and missionaries of the early period 
of the Ancient Church. A tremendous awakening follow- 
ed. God’s Spirit was at work. Tribes and nations, 
towns and villages, young and old were conquered and 
brought into the fold. The Kingdom of God had begun 
its period of offensive in earnest. 

The main facts of the conquests of the Kingdom of God 
in early Church History and late Mission History are too 
well known to need any repetition here. Suffice it to say 
that periods of powerful expansion interchanged with 
times of decline. The first impetus during the Apostolic 
era and that of the Church fathers and martyrs was follow- 
ed by a period of slackness, which grew worse as time went 
on. The outgoing Mediaeval era presents the lowest 
depth to which the Church sank, only to be followed by a 
fresh impetus in the movement of the Reformation. 

It would also be appropriate to mention the tremendous 
expansion in modern times which we call the era of World 
Missions, when the Spirit of God has again been afoot in 
history in its own invincible way. Within this era the work 
of the Spirit of God done through the Missions and 
Churches represented in this Conference, the Natal 
Missionary Conference, falls. And it is with humble 
gratitude that we today remember what God has done 
through these agencies by His Spirit over a period of 
seventy-five years in Zululand and Natal. 


II. THE GOD IN HISTORY REVEALS ITSELF BY 
CONTINUOUSLY MEETING AND CONQUERING 
CHALLENGES AND OBSTACLES 


A. J. Toynbee, in his monumental work of comparative 
historical studies “‘ A Study of History ”’ comestothe con- 
clusion that civilisations rise and develop as responses to 
certain challenges with which they meet from time to time. 
No civilisation has arisen in quiet and unchallenged con- 
ditions. If this is the truth of any civilisation, it fits very 
well the Christian civilisation and particularly Christianity 
itself. From its very beginning Christianity was met with 
challenges, the first coming from the Jewish and heathen 
environment at the time of our Lord. The result we know 
—and it has already been pointed out—was the Cross of 
Golgotha. But—to speak in ‘Toynbee’s terms—This 
challenge was overcome in the wonderful event on the 
third day : The Resurrection of Christ from the dead. 

Instances of response and conquest on the part of 
Christianity can be gathered from the whole history of 
Christianity. There is first the early mission-work of 
Paul and the other apostles, and the spreading of Christianity 
during the early centuries of the Mediaeval era into what 
is now known as Europe beyond the Alps, to be followed 
later by the Christianisation of the other continents. In 
some small measure we can apply this viewpoint to the 
Christianisation of the Zulus and possibly other Bantu 
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tribes within the area of Natal and Zululand during the — 
last seventy-five years. Also here the conquests of the 
Kingdom of God have been responses to challenges from — 
the surrounding heathen society of the above mentioned 
Bantu. With an almost vehement opposition did they in 
the beginning muster that challenge which became the 
foremost incitement to an intensive Christianisation. The 
period of Shaka, Dingane and Cetshwayo presents ample 
examples hereof. And although the hostile spirit of this 
challenge is now more or less overcome, there still remains — 
a different kind of obstacle in the present contemptuous 
disregard or dangerous neutrality over against the Christian 
truths, which is so spectacular in our times, not to speak of 
the hard front which so-called Modern heathenism of 
Western (European) origin presents today, and which has 
crept into contemporary African society and threatens to 
become a power almost as formidable as the old heathen- 
ism. This heathenism—if one ventures to look into the 
future—will certainly be one of the foremost obstacles of 
Mission work in Africa, becoming, as it were, more 
dangerous than in old Christian countries, with its compa- 
ratively smaller power of resistance as Christianisation 
here is of a fairly recent date. But also here it is our 
privilege as Christians and Christian workers, as Mission- 
aries, to believe that the obstacles will never prove un- 
conquerable but act as a stimulus and incentive to fresh 
onslaughts and renewed courage in the strength and with 
the wisdom of the Risen Saviour. 


III. UNPERTURBED, GOD IN HISTORY 
MOVES ON TOWARDS HIS FINAL GOAL. 


Unperturbed does not mean unmoved. Christianity is 
not unmoved by the challenges which appear from time to 
time. We have already had occasion to point out that 
these challenges are a vital condition for the continued 
action and struggle of Christian undertakings. ‘They are 
ultimately expressions of the Grace of God. As the 
father continuously must use various means, some less 
pleasant and welcome, in the upbringing of his child, and 
as our heavenly Father not seldom is compelled to enter 
into our individual lives applying strict pedagogical 
methods by sending upon us sufferings and hardships to 
bring us back to the true way, and these methods ultimate- 
ly express nothing else but the Grace of God in caring for 
His people, in the same manner such methods are used by 
God in His dealings with man in general, with the collective 
bodies, nations, races, Churches, etc., when therefore, we, 
as a body or bodies of Christian workers experience diffi- 
culties in our work, it is really a loving Father behind the 
difficulties. It is one of the many ways in which He 
helps us on. The Cross on Golgotha was not an expres- 
sion of God’s cruelty but a sign of the greatest of all loves. 
“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
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/ gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
4 perish, but have everlasting life.” (Jn. 3: 16). The death 
| of a missionary for instance, in the field in the midst of a 
4 very intensive and dearly loved work, does not necessarily 
| have to be God’s definite ‘‘ No” to that work but is more 
often than not God’s very emphatic “ Yes.” How often 
+ has not, in the History of Missions, the death of the one 
) meant that many have been called to the banners. Caiaphas 
) said that it was expedient that one man should die for the 
} people, and expressed therewith God’s own thought : 
| through This One should the many be saved, which in our 
# context means: Through the loss of One, the many have 
been called. 

This, of course, is only one side of the infinite richness 
' of methods which God employs in building His Kingdom. 
> But all could be summed up in the old Latin saying : per 
} aspera ad astra—through adversities to the stars. And 
_ knowing this, the Kingdom of God goes unperturbed on 
)) its way to its final goal. What we this time wish to 
emphasize is the word final. "There is a final goal. We 
know it all, as Christians. That goal is our joy and 
comfort in times of tribulation, our inspiration and incen- 
tive in times of lowspirited state, our sustainer and staff in 
manifold weaknesses. The heavenly Jerusalem, the 
Eternal Sion, or whatever name by which we prefer to call 
it, always stands as our final goal. 

In his manifold duties, the Christian worker needs to 
uphold his vision of the final goal. In all his efforts, in all 
his victories, in all his defeats, there is only one final goal. 
He does not build a kingdom for this world, however 
beautiful and resplendent. He is not called upon to 
create a Society of well behaved and perfect citizens. His 
is not the task to extend his particular church, or socicty, 
or organisation. His task goes every time beyond that. 
He is in a higher service. And he must not fall short of 
that calling. 

Then, of course, it is true that, while he is proceeding to 
this eternal goal, and working for it, he builds, as it were, 
along the wayside a society of earthly qualities as well. 
Where men are changed, society is changed, because 
society consists of men. Through his Church the 
Christian worker goes on to build the Kingdom of God. 
But the time will come when this temporary establishment, 
church, mission society, or whatever it may be called, will 
disappear and God will ‘‘ be all in all” (1 Cor. 15: 28). 
The various societies could be likened to the scaffoldings 
at building operations. They are necessary as long as the 
work proceeds, but when it is completed, they will be taken 
away and allow full view of the completed buildings. So 
the Temple, the eternal Temple of God, is built. And 
that is the final goal, towards which the Kingdom of God 
moves. More beautiful expression has this eternal goal 
hardly been given than in Is. 2 : 2-4, “ And it shall come to 
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pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills : and all nations shall flow unto 
it. And many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths : for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he 
shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
people : and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks : nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

So we bow our heads in humble gratitude before the 
living Master of all History, who moves triumphant on 
towards His final goal. We thank Him for having taken 
us into His service, and uplift our hands to Him to sur- 
render ourselves in new dedication to Him for continued 
devotion to duty. Because we are “ confident of this very 
thing, that he which hath begun a good work... .will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ ”’ (Phil. 1: 6). 
Margaret Wrong Memorial Awards. 

Margaret Wrong Medal 1955, The Silver Medal has 
been awarded to :— D. O. Fagunwa—Nigeria for his book 
in Yoruba entitled Ivinkerindo Ninu Igbo Elegbeje, publish- 
ed in 1954 by Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 

Margaret Wrong Prize 1955, The prize of £20 was 
awarded to :— Sanduo Lazare—French Cameroun for his 
manuscript in French entitled Mon Pays D’ Hier. 

Reminder 

The closing date for entries for the Prize in 1956 is 
December 31st, 1956. 

The closing date for entries for the Medal (Central 
Africa only) in 1956 is February 28th, 1957. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 
S.W.1. 


* * * * 


Experience has shown that the object of the Margaret 
Wrong Memorial Fund, which is to perpetuate her memory 
by the encouragement of African literature, has not been 
wholly satisfactorily met by the arrangements hitherto 
made. 

After lengthy consideration of alternative proposals, it 
has now been decided to abandon the Prize Competition 
for manuscripts in metropolitan languages and the award 
of a Medal for published works in the vernacular. In their 
stead, the Committee proposes to award, annually, a Medal 
and money-prize to an African (from any part of Africa 
south of the Sahara) who has given outstanding services to 
literature during the previous year. The first award will be 
made in respect of 1957, 
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Harming Race Relations 


(We print below letters which appeared in recent issues of 
the ‘‘ Daily Representative” of Queenstown on Ist and 5th 
November, 1956. Editor, “‘ S.A. Outlook.’’) 


ARRESTED WHEN THEY WENT TO FETCH 
A BODY 


The Editor, Daily Representative. 

Sir,—Please allow me to bring to the notice of the public 
and also those who administer the laws of the land, an 
incident which I am fully convinced needs investigation, 
with a view to effecting some change either in the law itself 
—if it is as bad as all this—or in its practical application. 
I also relate the incident for the educational value it may 
have to those who may, one day, be placed in similar cir- 
cumstances so that they may avoid disappointment, in- 
convenience and expense. 

An African resident of Queenstown, Mr. Petros Xintolo 
recently became ill and was advised to go to Livingstone 
Hospital in Port Elizabeth, where he was operated upon. 
After a week of continued complaint, a second operation 
was suggested, but he died on the night of October 26, 
just as arrangements were being made for the operation. 

On receiving the news, Xintolo’s relatives (I am his 
brother) made arrangements to fetch his body home. The 
necessary documents were obtained from the local Magis- 
trate’s Office and a lorry left with eight men and thirteen 
women at mid-day on Saturday, October 27, reaching 
Swartkops at mid-night. 

At the Port Elizabeth boundary the Police stopped the 
lorry and demanded documents. ‘These were produced, 
but the Police said that the papers were merely a permit to 
proceed to Port Elizabeth and did not cover travelling at 
night. The people were then placed under arrest and 
taken to Redhouse Police station, where they were subject- 
ed to the treatment an African gets in a Police cell. 

They were kept standing all the time from 12.30 to 4.30 
a.m. and then made to pay £1 each—a total of £21 (twenty- 
one pounds). During these four hours, the basket-carrier, 
which was kindly lent to these people by Messrs. Russell 
and Son, local undertakers, to be used in conveying the 
corpse home, was left alone in the lorry outside. 

Receipts for the money paid were issued to all. 

As the people had been taken off their track upon arrest, 
they asked the Police to be good enough to direct them to 
the road leading to Port Elizabeth. The request was not 
granted, so they had to find their own way. They were 
further warned that before returning to Queenstown they 
should ask the Port Elizabeth Police, near the hospital, to 
give them a night-travelling pass to cover them in their 


return journey. 
They reached Livingstone Hospital after an effort and 


pause at 8 a.m. on Sunday, October 28. ‘They were given 
the corpse and papers for obtaining a removal order, which — 


document was issued by the Port Elizabeth Police with © 


commendable courtesy. 


After all the papers were stamped and signed, they then — . 


asked for the necessary passes to avoid a repetition of the 


inconvenience suffered thus far. 
Police impressed upon them that no documents were — 


necessary other than those which had been issued to them ~ 


by the Queenstown Magistrate, and which had been 


ie 


4 


But the Port Elizabeth 


stamped and endorsed, and which covered everything in — 


connection with their journey at any hour. 

The Police were very much surprised in Port Elizabeth 
to learn of the sad experiences of these people at Swart- 
kops, and advised them to report the incidents on arrival 
at Queenstown, as they were sure that the arrest itself was 
unlawful. 

What must a layman do in face of such inconsistencies 
and uncertainties ? 

Is this sort of conduct not one of those causes which 
contribute towards the unhealthy alienation between the 
Africans and those from whom they should be expecting 
protection, and to whom they should be willing to extend 
ready co-operation ? 

What attitude can the Africans who experience such 
treatment be expected to adopt in future towards some 
members of the Police force after that night of mental 
I am, etc., 

LAWRENCE XINTOLO. 


torture ? 


B.A. 17 Location, 
Queenstown. 

It is to be hoped that our correspondent has already 
made a report of this incident to the Queenstown Magis- 
trate, who will doubtless make full inquiries and, if the 
facts are verified, may be able to procure restitution. 

—Editor, Rep. 
* * * * 
The Editor, Daily Representative. 

Sir,—Mr. Lawrence Xintolo’s dignified letter, which you 
published yesterday, describes yet another instance of the 
indignities which Africans are expected to endure, daily, 
and without too much complaint, at the clumsy hands of 
authority. Similar incidents are happening all over the 
Union, and are reported in the newspapers almost every 
day. It seems as if we are determined, at all costs, to 
provoke decent, law-abiding Africans into bitter hatred of 
the White man. I think we are probably succeeding better 
than we realise. 

If we are so anxious to preserve our so-called Western 
civilisation, we must behave like civilised people. Is it too 
late to learn to treat Africans with justice, courtesy and 
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. consideration. Is it too much to remember that all men 


| have their dignity, no matter what their colour ? 


If we are ever to solve our grave national problems on 
.) the basis of European survival, we shall—in the last resort 
'| I fear !—require the co-operation of the Africans, whether 
| we like it or not. Courtesy and good manners on our part 
{ | will not solve these problems, but I am sure that they will 
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help to lubricate the process. And each and every one of 
us can play his part. 
I-am, etc 
AvaN I. GREAVES. 
12, Chamberlain Street, 
Queenstown. 


Sursum Corda 
DEBTS OR TRESPASSES ? 


By Rev. J. Bruce Gardiner, D.D. 


{? surprises an old minister to observe how widely (cer- 
tainly in corporate prayer) Christian people have 
_ adopted a change in the language of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Once upon a time we all said, as a matter of course, 
Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. Now 
very generally we say, Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. 

One reason for the surprise is that “‘ trespasses ”’ is not a 
true translation of the original in the first Gospel, whereas 
debts undoubtedly is. 

A second reason is that it is unwise to alter either the 
| language or the figures of speech employed by One who 
_ evidently chose his words with discrimination and wisdom. 
! Did those who were responsible for the change consider 
that the words, debts and debtors, were unduly harsh ? 

Or, had they heard of the simple minded revivalists who 
once considered and proclaimed that when they used the 
Lord’s Prayer the heavenly Father settled all their accounts, 
even what they owed to the butcher and the baker and the 
tailor ? 

Actually the figure of speech used in this place by our 
Lord is a challenge to the thoughtful and, on reflection, 
very suggestive. 

In all vital relationship of life the idea of indebtedness 
suggests itself and moulds our thought—For. instance ; 
how often have we heard a mother or a father complain :— 
If only those children of mine could realise what toilsome 
days and sleepless nights I spent in order that I might 
provide for them health, instruction, guidance, happiness, 
they would not be so inconsiderate of their parents now. 

Over against that one recalls what one often hears from 
those who are concerned with juvenile delinquency :— 
The reason why so many young people drift into evil ways 
is the break-down of home life and parental guidance and 
discipline ; the loss on the part of parents of any deep 
sense of what they owe to their children. 

Similarly we might set forth what masters and mistresses 
owe to their servants ; and what servants owe to those into 
whose service they have entered. Every relationship 


involves liability. We can all feel how this idea applies to 
the close relationship of husband and wife. 


Now, having recognised how aptly our Lord’s figure of 
speech can be applied to familiar domestic and social rela- 
tionships, it should be clear to every Christian how vitally 
it can be applied to that relationship within which we, on 
earth, approach Him who is our Creator, our Preserver, 
the Lord of our life, the God of our salvation. 


As we draw near to Him whom we have been taught by 
our Lord to address as our Father in heaven we should 
make a practice of reminding ourselves that this sublime 
relationship is a gift of his grace and that from his hand 
cometh down every good and perfect gift. 


Valuable in itself as this exercise would be, it would also 
tend to save us from one weakness in our corporate wor- 
ship which is obvious to any one ; this, that nothing in our 
religious practice is more conventional, more lacking in 
reality, than our confession of sin and our prayer for for- 
giveness. This is something which must be harmful to 
ourselves and offensive to One to whom all things are 
naked and open. 


Of one thing we can always be certain, that there is no 
reluctance on the part of our gracious Father to bestow 
upon those who confess their sin in sincerity the blessing 
of his forgiveness. 


The hindrance is always in ourselves. By cherishing 
an unforgiving spirit we can close the door by which alone 
the heavenly blessing can come in. ‘That is the vital 
significance of the petition :—“‘ Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.” 


In this meditation we are contemplating one of the laws 
of the Kingdom of God; and we can grasp how deeply 
this law was rooted in the heart of our Lord when we recall 
the moving prayer which was wrung from his lips while 
cruel men were inflicting upon Him a merciless death :— 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
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The Church of the Nazarene Annual Mission Council 
D URING the first week of October the annual Council 


of the Nazarene Mission met at the mission station 


which were being met common to all mission bodies in — 
South Africa. The medical work, represented by the 


on which is situated the Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital, 
Bremersdorp, Swaziland, to discuss common problems 
and to make plans for the coming year. 

This meeting was of particular importance in that plans 
were made for celebrations during 1957 which will mark 
the 50th anniversary of the arrival of the first missionaries 
of the Church of the Nazarene in South Africa. Rev. and 
Mrs. Harmon Schmelzenbach, the pioneer missionaries, 
landed at Port Elizabeth in 1907, trekked through Natal 
until they reached Swaziland where the Indlovukazi, or 
Queen Mother of the Swazi tribe granted them a site for a 
mission station amongst the hills of Northern Swaziland 
in 1910. Considerable advance has been made since those 
days and the work of the mission has now spread into the 
Transvaal, Portuguese East Africa as well as the Orange 
Free State. Work is now also established amongst the 
Coloured community. 

At the conference plans were laid for advance into other 
fields, notably into the Cape Peninsula amongst the 
Coloured community, and North, into Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia. "The latter will constitute the begin- 
nings of a new Central African District, together with the 
work already established in Northern Mozambique. 

Reports given at the conference showéd that there has 
been progress in all departments in spite of problems 


E.F.M. Hospital in Swaziland, the E.L.M. Hospital in the 


Eastern Transvaal together with their associated outstation — 
dispensaries treated well over 100,000 patients during the 


year. Schools showed increased enrolment and Church 
membership increased by over 1000 full members during 
the past year. Methods of promoting youth work amongst 
young Africans were discussed in an effort to maintain 
Christian witness and interest following loss of control of 
schools in the Union. It was decided to co-operate with 
other mission bodies in South Africa in spreading Christian 
literature amongst the Bantu and to accept the plans 


suggested by the Conference on Christian Literature. The 


manager of the Printing Department situated at Bremers- 
dorp was authorised to make all the necessary contacts 
with other mission printing presses as suggested by the 
Literature Conference. 

All members of the Church were urged to make the 
coming year a great year of evangelism in keeping with the 
slogan accepted by the world-wide Church of the Nazarene, 
““ Up—this is the day of CHALLENGE ” and all mission- 
aries left the conference with a new sense of urgency in the 
task before them of bringing the Gospel of Jesus Christ to 
this vast continent by whatever means is still available to 
the Church. 

rosa) gts 


‘‘The World’’ Corrected 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook, 

Sir,—With reference to an article appearing on page 
162 of The South African Outlook of the 1st November, 
1956, in which certain statements alleged to have been 
made to The World by me are reflected, I wish to correct 
the impression which the article conveys. 

I was interviewed by some Bantu reporters in a private 
house on my way home from Switzerland and was asked 
many questions. I made no consecutive statement, and 
as far as I am aware I answered the questions correctly. 
The article in the Outlook and presumably The World, 
however conveys an impression quite different from what 
I intended. 

I must state, at the outset, that I am a supporter of Bantu 
Authorities in its present form in the Transkeian ‘Territo- 
ries, and was a co-builder of the proclamation giving effect 
to it. 

When I said that today the Bantu Authority in the 
Transkei is the Bunga under another name, I qualified this 
by explaining that this is merely a transition period during 
which the structure of the Bunga is being used while the 


new authorities—tribal, district and regional—are in course 
of construction. 

“The victory by fighting councillors ” implies a contest 
between councillors and the Native Affairs Department. 
There was nothing of the sort. The Bunga appointed a 
committee to decide on means of adapting Bantu Author- 
ities to the Transkei. I was a member of that committee 
and we were given a free hand to make and adopt sugges- 
tions. One recommendation was that the taxpayers 
within each tribal or community authority be given the 
right to elect two members of the authority. The Depart- 
ment readily adopted our recommendation. 

There was never any suggestion of exclusive Govern- 
ment by the chiefs. The commoner members of the 
Transkeian Territories General Council (the Bunga) would 
never have asked for Bantu Authorities had there been any 
question of their being excluded from the new structure. 

Bunga councillors never agreed to accept Bantu Author- 
ities provided the old system remained. We asked for 
the new and totally different system, and we were granted 
it, 


“@ commoners their rights.” 
'@ for some time and spoke about a proclamation to establish 
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There was no ‘‘ bitter war”? between councillors and the 


_§ Government. Once the Bunga asked for Bantu Authori- 
') ties and voted itself out of existence, there was every con- 


‘| sultation and co-operation between Government officials 


and the Bantu committee members in building up the new 


i { fabric. 


I am not expecting any new proclamation to “ give back 
I had been out of the Union 


New 


Partnership, by M. Warren.(S.C.M. Press: 8/6: pp. 127). 

Good lectures are bound to suffer when committed to 
print : the interaction of personality and the exchange of 
question and answer are perforce omitted. This is even 


® more so in Canon Warren’s Merrick Lectures, when so 
» many vital questions are touched on in such small compass. 


But the effect on the reader is to seek for more, because 
what is given is so exhilarating. 

This book could be recommended reading for all going 
to work in the “‘ more backward areas ” of the world ; and 
it has a valuable message for those leading their own people 
into new ways of life. The author, as General Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society of the Church of Eng- 
land, writes from deep Christian conviction, but with such 
width of outlook that what he says will challenge any but 
the most bigoted atheist. 

After a brief definition of partnership as including 
elements of involvement by committing oneself in trust, of 
acceptance of responsibility by being ready to be our 
brother’s keeper, and of acceptance of liability even to the 
way of the Cross, the author examines the modern dis- 
cussion of power. ‘The way of the world leads to dominat- 
ing power, which to-day attacks society even at its founda- 
tion in the family. Canon Warren shows how this idea of 
partnership will help reconstitute family life, and then he 
applies his message to industry, national and international 
politics, inter-church and inter-racial relations. 

Plans for mutual aid between governments and churches 
must take account of the give and take of partnership. 
Technicians telling how things are to be done must be 
ready to listen. Have missionaries of the Western 
churches the necessary humility of approach ?) What are 
to be their functions in the post-institutional mission field ? 
Are they preaching a Westernised, divided Christianity or 
the Gospel of the Christ, the Lord of all life? In working 
towards church union do many Christians fallto the tempta- 
tion of dominating power and seek Uniformity not Unity ? 

On inter-racial relations Canon Warren quotes some 
wise words of Sir John Moffatt given in the Legislative 
Council of Northern Rhodesia : “‘ No political action can 
bring about partnership, but a correct political approach 
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Bantu Authorities inthe Transkeian Territories, not know- 
ing that this proclamation (the initial and only one) had 
already been promulgated during my absence (Proclama- 
tion No. 180 of 1956). 

I trust you will publish this explanation and remove me 
from a false position. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. K. SAKweE. 


Books 


can bring about an attitude of co-operation between the 
races, which can assist the main process outside politics ; 
and a wrong political theory can, by inflaming racial feel- 
ings, make any progress outside politics virtually impossible.” 
In obedience to Christ is the way to inter-racial partner- 
ship, though Christians must recognise that up to now 
they have largely failed. ‘The book ends with a message 
of hope from local events in East Africa, where the Holy 
Spirit, through the Revival movement, is bringing men of 
all races together in partnership. 


J.S.S. 
* * * * 
The Old Testament in Modern Research, by H. F. 
Hahn. (S.C.M. 16/-). 


To attempt a survey of “‘ the various approaches to the 
interpretation of the Old Testament that have predomi- 
nated in biblical studies since the ‘ higher critics ’ revolu- 
tionised the basic principles of research’ is an ambitious 
undertaking. The welter of diverse fields of study, as 
well as of attitudes in approach promises a particularly 
indigestible kedgeree. The reader knowledgeable in one 
particular field is apt to be scornful of the cook’s treatment 
of that particular component in the dish while the novice 
meets bewilderment in the variety provided. Dr. Hahn’s 
work cannot escape this kind of criticism. The present 
reviewer for example thinks that scant justice has been 
done to the work of the recent Swedish studies in Oral 
Tradition, though they have not been ignored. He also 
laments the absence of any mention of what he believes to 
be the significant work of Hebert and Thornton and of 
similar English scholars. The Essay is not in fact so 
comprehensive as the publishers claim in their “ blurb.” 


Nevertheless we have here a readable and informative 
account of a great deal of Old ‘Testament study, especially 
from Germany. The subjects covered are indicated by 
the chapter headings : 

The Critical Approach to the Old Testament; this 
begins with Eichorn and concentrates on Wellhausen— 
“Criticism contributed greatly to the increase of know- 
ledge ; it did not deepen understanding.” 
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-The Anthropological Approach : from Frazer to Hooke 
and Cook. 

The Religio-Historical School: from Kittel through 
Winckler (and Jeremias) and Gunkel and Sellin. 

Form Criticism: from Gunkel and Mowinckel to 
Hélscher and Noth. 

The Sociological Approach : Weber and his successors 
and the Americans Wallis, Graham and Baron. 

Archaeology and the Old Testament : mainly Albright. 

The Theological Approach: the last sentence acknow- 
ledges that ‘“‘theology has become the most important 
field of Old Testament scholarship.” It is a pity that the 
writer, in making this acknowledgment, has drawn on a 
narrow circle only of contemporary theologians. 

It remains a useful book for students. 


N.B. 


: * 5 
An Approach to Christian Doctrine: edited by G. P. 

Lewis (Epworth Press 10/6). 

“The purpose of this text-book,” says the Editor, “is 
to help Methodist Local Preachers on trial as they pursue 
their prescribed studies in Christian Doctrine. It has 
been written by a group of ten theologians....four of 
them....tutors in Ministerial Training Colleges.” The 
theologians have properly, sometimes perhaps drastically, 
simplified their teaching. Each of the twelve chapters 
concludes with notes on the relevant sermon of Wesley— 
twelve sermons apparently prescribed as set-books for 
those who take the Local Preachers’ course. At the end 
of the book is a useful list of ‘‘ Books for further study.” 

Such a systematic introduction to Christian doctrine 
will obviously be welcomed by others besides those for 
whom it is primarily intended. The Expository Times, 
The Presbyterian Messenger and The Congregational 
Quarterly agree in recommending it as deserving the widest 
possible circulation. ‘Those of some other traditions will 
find its treatment of some leading Christian Doctrines— 
as Grace and the Sacraments for example—inadequate 
and misleading. For its purpose however it is quite 
admirable. N.B. 


* * * 
Early Israel in Rese History Writing, by John 

Bright (S.C.M. Press 9/6). 

The book examines the difficulty of the method which 
affects both the writing and the appreciation of the history 
of Israel. It delves into the question of how the historical 
worth of the traditions recorded in the Bible should be 
assessed and to what degree they may be used in deter- 
mining the origins and the early history of the Hebrew 
people. More than anything else the writer emphasises 
the need of some objective controls in the evaluation of the 
early traditions of Israel. The real problem, he says, lies 
in bridging, by objective standards, the gulf between the 
traditions and the events and the situations which brought 


them into being. 
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A large section of the book is devoted to the survey of | 
the method used by the school of Alt and Noth which, 
he says, bridges the gulf by means of tradition history. 
He also examines the method of the section represented u 


by Kaufmann which, he says, bridges the gap between the © ; 


accepted tradition and the event by a system of criticism 
which has the result of shifting the material of the sources — 
of information nearer to the events. 
The writer closes his learned treatise and closely reason- 
ed study by stating that the problem of the early traditions 


cannot be solved by the abandonment of informed literary 


criticism or by elaborate tradition history. The former 
attitude, he says cannot be countenanced and the latter 
tends to go beyond evidence and consequently leads to 
subjective conclusions. Above all he thinks that the 
writing of a history of a nation cannot be done successfully 
if it relegates to the background the fundamental factor in 
the formation of the nation. In the history of Israel the 
fundamental factor is the faith of the Hebrew people. 
Consequently the history of Israel should begin where 
that faith first begins to show itself. The writer affirms 


the importance of both internal and external evidence as a 


control against subjectivity in the assessment of traditional 


J-L.R:J. 


material. 
* * * 
South Africa’ s non-White Workers, by Muriel Horrell 

(S.A. Institute of Race Relations, P.O. Box 97, Johannes- 

burg. Price 4s. 6d., postage 2d.) 

What are the how distributions of South AG s 
Non-White workers, their changing employment patterns ? 
What is their spending power, the measure of their mount- 
ing skills....where are their concentrations and how are 
they geared to the accelerating tempo of South Africa’s 
industrialisation ? 

These, and many other questions which give a cogent 
picture of South Africa’s Non-Europeans in all their rami- 
fications in the labour complex of the country, are answered 
in South Africas Non-White Workers, just published by 
the South African Institute of Race Relations. 

The work represents an exhaustive and competent sur- 
vey by Miss Muriel Horrell, the Institute’s Technical 
Officer, of the expansion of the various forms of national 
economic activity, the percentage composition and distri- 
bution of the’: Non-White labour force, the basic facts con- 
cerning each section of the population, the disabilities by 
which they are affected, legislation, etc. 

Well indexed and illustrated with graphs, the little volume 
is a valuable reference work for every businessman, 
economist, industrialist, journalist and advertising man. 
It is of importance alike to the executive and to the student 
of Non-European affairs. Miss Horrell’s work is an 
important contribution to the study of fact on which alone 
sound race relations can rest. 


